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Postcards of Native Americans were manufactured as collectible images and sold around the world. Photographs were 
reprinted over many decades, instead of updating the /mages, which gave the impression that Native Americans were 
locked in a time outside the passage of history. This photograph of the "Little Indian Princess " was used by the Teich 
Company to create at least two different postcards in the 1940s. Curt Teich Archives 0BH344. 1940. See article beginning 
on page 3. 




GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution devoted to 
collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geography of 
Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the present. 
The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, devoted 
to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of visual 
information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt Teich 
Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 526-7878 

(847) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Archives Building 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Archives and Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1.00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Lake County Monday - Friday by appointment. 

Archives 


Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "America in a Postcard Mirror" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

Admission $2.50 for adults, $1.00 for students. Tuesday is a free 

day for all visitors. Admission is always free for Friends of 
the Lake County Museum. 



Photographers often staged scenes with Native Americans to show them as part of the west's romantic landscape. Blackfeet are often pictured against the beauty and majesty of 
Glacier National Park in Montana — an area where they never lived. Curt Teich Archives 7AH167. 1937. 


JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation in the Friends of the Lake County 
Museum will help provide professional staff to care for the Archives, will 
aid in the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental 
monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and will help sup¬ 
port methods of bringing this unique material to the public through 
exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Museum is a valuable 
resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the his¬ 
tory of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Museum. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

25.00 

Family 

$ 

30.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

60.00 

Sustaining 

$ 

150.00 

Patron 

$ 

500.00 

Benefactor 

$' 

1000.00 


Benefits of membership Include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on 
book and postcard reproduction sales. 
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Ute Indian Chief and Family, Clift Dwellers, 
Colorado Springs.Jgolo 




Postcards produced locally for sale at drug stores or variety stores featured people, places, and events of local interest. These locally produced cards depicted Plains Indians as their 
neighbors would see them, either in everyday dress or in attire worn at celebrations or festive occasions within their own communities. This view is one in a series of cards pub¬ 
lished by the Woolworth Company. Other views in the series of Colorado Springs include the public library, street views, and parks. Curt Teich Archives A32275. 1913. 


SYMBOLS, SOUVENIRS, AND SENTIMENTS 

Postcard Imagery of Plains Indians, 1898-1918 


By Patricia Albers 

The following is an excerpt from 
Delivering Views: Distant Cultures 
in Early Postcards (see Book Review 
page 7.) The images used to illustrate the 
article are from the more than 1,800 
Native American postcards in the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives, and not the same 
illustrations used in the book. 

When the picture postcard was at the 
height of its popularity, roughly from 
1898 to 1918, it was one of the most 
common formats for the mass reproduc¬ 
tion of images of American Indians. Tribal 
nations from all areas of North America 
were well represented by this medium, 
but by far the largest and most popular 
selection of cards depicted peoples from 
the tribes of the Great Plains. Plains 
Indians appeared on thousands of differ¬ 
ent postcards, representing virtually every 
type of card manufactured in the pre- 
1918 era. They were featured in col¬ 
lectible and commemorative series; they 
were caricatured on greeting, advertising, 
and comic cards; ana they were included 
in a wide range of views issued as sub¬ 
jects of local interest or as souvenirs of 
travel. Many of these postcards conveyed 
a highly romanticized and stereotypical 
image of Plains Indians as legendary fig¬ 
ures in an epic yet bygone struggle over 
the frontier West. Many other cards 


based upon the lived experience of Plains 
Indians reveal more nuanced views of 
their lives in the early decades of the 
twentieth century. 

How early postcards promoted images 
that made Plains Indians into icons and 
symbols while they simultaneously repre¬ 
sented them in ways more faithful to their 
actual lives provides a central theme to 
this essay. Some of the different processes 
by which pictures of Plains Indians were 
selected for and issued as early postcards 
will be examined, as will ways this 
process changed when postcards were 
produced for different audiences and 
uses. A critical look will be taken at the 
multiple, and often contradictory roles 
these postcards played in fostering and 
perpetuating stereotypic imagery. 

Scenes and Souvenirs 

Beyond the scores of postcards produced 
as collectibles or as commemoratives of 
exhibitions and Wild West Shows were 
countless others made primarily for 
tourists and travelers. Often manufac¬ 
tured by companies working on behalf of 
the transcontinental railways, these cards 
were intended for passengers who jour¬ 
neyed to the Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountain regions for vacation or who 
crossed vast stretches of the country en 


route between Eastern cities and the 
Pacific Coast. 1 Usually based on motifs 
grounded in the history and landscape of 
the West, such cards emphasized the 
"scenic," "picturesaue," and "colorful" 
qualities ol the "sights" travelers would 
encounter, and many featured the dis¬ 
tinctive and ever-popular cultures of 
Plains Indians. 2 

Travel-oriented postcards contain many 
examples of the ennobling styles of portrai¬ 
ture that were so common in collectible sets 
and series, but such cards are also heavily 
vested in scenes that exhibit and even recre¬ 
ate Plains Indian life as part of the West's 
romantic landscape. Numerous postcard 
pictures are based on what Brian Street 
identifies as a process of "recontextualiza- 
tion," by which staged photographs imitate 
life as performance. 3 A prime example of 
this comes from a series published by the 
H.H.Tammon Company of Denver for the 
Great Northern Railway. It includes the 
work of the well-known photographic pic- 
torialist Roland Reed, who, like Edward 
Curtis, staged scenes to create a pristine 
vision of the American Indian. Epic styles of 
visualization dominated these postcards, 
but unlike the collectible sets just described, 
these subjects were clearly contextualized 
and symbolically associated with the scenic 
and natural "wonders" of the places in 3 















which they were pictured. The Blackfeet 
Indians seen in the H.H.Tammon series, 
arranged along with their horses, travois, 
tipis, and even paraphernalia that had 
been borrowed from museums, were art¬ 
fully juxtaposed against the beauty and 
majesty of Glacier National Park, an area 
of Montana where they had never lived, 
even in pre-reservation times. As William 
E. Farr writes in a historical study of photo¬ 
graphic work undertaken among the 
Blackfeet, these highly romanticized yet 
aesthetically pleasing images were com¬ 
pletely contrived and haa nothing to do 
with tne actual lives of the Blackfeet at the 
time these photographs were taken. 
Ultimately, viewers came to understand 
and judge the cultural authenticity of these 
images of the Blackfeet, largely in 
response to such carefully designed and 
highly romantic depictions appearing in 
the popular formal of postcards. 

In addition to the scenic travel destinations 
with which Plains Indians came to be 
associated were special exhibitions or 
events in the West at which American 
Indians were featured attractions. In the 
Dakotas and Montana, Indian exhibits 
were often situated near railway stations to 
entertain passengers on their long 
transcontinental journeys. Indians from the 
Ponca, Lakota, Osage, and Otoe tribes 
encamped at the famous 101 Ranch in 
Oklahoma and performed off-season with 
Pawnee Bill's Wild West Shows. Members 
of various Plains Indian tribes also held 
central performing roles in big rodeos, 
such as Frontier Days in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and the Calgary Stampede in 
Alberta. 

All these attractions sen/ed as sources of 
postcard pictures for the traveling public, 
and most involved various degrees of 
selection, staging, and contrivance. Among 
the most popular motifs were rows of 
equestrian riders "on parade," scenes of 
tipi encampments witn women, but espe¬ 
cially men, dressed in "ceremonial out¬ 
fits," and war or grass dancing. 


Postcards of Plains Indians were printed with the tourist in mind. Images usually emphasized the most distinctive and 
exotic aspects of Plains Indian life. This postcard was published by the Wesley Andrews Company in Portland, 
Oregon. A note found in the original production file requested the Teich Company to H put another tent in this spot," 
4 and a fourth tipi was added in the background. Curt Teich Archives 0BH90. 1940. 


Messages written on tourist postcards reveal 
some of the different and on occasion con¬ 
tradictory ways in which the traveling pub¬ 
lic "saw" Plains Indians. Like the vast 
majority of messages inscribed on col¬ 
lectible and commemorative issues, many 
objectify the subjects and distance the 
viewer through demeaning or hackneyed 
ploys. "Should have seen him doing a 
small hula this morning. Nothing Lazy 
about him" was written on the back of a 
Glacier National Park postcard that fea¬ 
tured a portrait of I azy Boy, a Piegan. 
Another conveyed the dissonance that 
tourists sometimes experienced in Indian 
country when they did not find Indians 
who conformed to their stereotypes. The 
message "Altho we have not seen any 
Indians since our arrival I thought you might 
like to see how they move" appears on a 
postcard, mailed in 1912, that reproduces a 
photo taken in the late nineteenth century 
of a Piegan woman with a horse-drawn 
travois. In contrast to many collectible cards, 
the handwritten messages on tourist views 


SCENE IN WILD WEST SHOW. PABST PARK. 

MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Native Americans were often featured attractions at special exhibitions or events. Many performed off-season with 
Pawnee Bill's Wild West Shows. This scene is from the Wild West Show held at Pabst Park in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Curt Teich Archives 11313. Ca. 1908. 


Some of the more manipulated pictures 
featured mock battles, the smoking of 
peace pipes, and the butchering of buffa¬ 
lo. Here, also, pictorial backgrounds were 
rarely "empty." Instead, the subjects were 
carefully positioned in relation to objects 
that represented Plains Indian culture, 
most notably horses, travois, and tipis. 
These kinds of purposeful compositions 
lent a false air of cultural authenticity to 
the images by reinforcing the sense that 
what is seen, although actually an imita¬ 
tion of reality, is "genuine" after all. 

Other travel postcards offered photographs 
taken of community places or events in 
which Plains Indians really did live and cel¬ 
ebrate. These pictures, however, were 
selectively chosen to emphasize the most 
distinctive and exotic aspects of Plains 
Indian life. The Herbert Coffeen Studio of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, issued a wide range of 
postcards that featured the Crow in this 
manner, and Sumner Matteson released 
similar kinds of photographs of Atsina, Cree, 
and Assiniboine Indians on postcards dis¬ 


tributed by firms in Great Falls and 
Chinook, Montana.^ 

In some respects, these pictures were hard¬ 
ly different from those taken in performance 
contexts, emphasizing as they did equestri¬ 
an figures, grass dancers, and tipi habita¬ 
tions. Even though they may have been 
more "true to life," such photographs hard¬ 
ly represented the totality of experience for 
Plains Indians in the early twentieth century. 

Another common practice was reprinting 
photographs long after they originally had 
been taken. Several photographs of Cree 
and Sarcee Indians from the Canadian 
prairies, for example, were taken in the 
nineteenth century and reproduced on 
postcards into the 1930s, without any refer¬ 
ence to their historic provenience. These 
pictures were no doubt chosen over more 
modern ones because they conveyed the 
pristine, foreign look of a mythical West. 
The practice of reissuing photographs on 
postcards over many decades virtually per¬ 
petuated the illusion that American Indian 
cultures were locked forever in a time out¬ 
side the passage of history. 









Publishers carefully selected the photographs which 
were reproduced as postcards. Typically, Plains Indian 
subjects appeared in war bonnets, war shirts, and other 
types of "regalia," and they carried pipe bags, shields, 
staffs, weapons, and emblems associated with distin¬ 
guished status. Curt Teich Archives A119501. 1928. 

often attempted to make some direct 
experiential connection with the subjects 
pictured. In this respect they more closely 
resemble messages written on postcards 
intended for local audiences. Here, the 
Plains Indians are not simply legendary 
icons: they possess a degree of actual 
presence, even if their pictures serve only 
as a souvenir of some transient or expect¬ 
ed encounter. 

In this context it would be tempting to 
press the exotic qualities of travel post¬ 
cards and to argue that their pictorial and 
narrative representations played into 
racial/ethnic ideologies that depicted 
Plains Indians as romantic primitives or 
wild savages. While this certainly 
occurred in many popular images of 
American Indians, it must also be made 
clear that exotic and culturally distancing 
motifs did not apply exclusively to 
Indians. They also extended to other peo¬ 
pled landscapes of the West, including 
Euro-American "cowboys" and "cowgirls" 
who were deemed curiosities and novel¬ 
ties by travelers touring the region. These 
figures were covered pictorially by much 
of the same legendary veneer as Plains 
Indians. In fact, many of the most popular 
postcard sets and series published for 
tourists in the western United States 
sequenced their picture of cowboys and 
cowgirls with those of Indians or included 
them both in the same picture. 

Images and Remembrances 

In the early decades of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, photographs of private remembrance 
were also printed in the postcard format. 
Indians often commissioned local studio 
photographers to take their portrait and 
reproduce it on postcards for personal 
use. Some of these cards are still held 
today by Plains Indian families as keep¬ 
sakes displayed in photo albums or cher¬ 


ished with other private treasures in 
trunks, boxes, and "bundles." When I first 
began to conduct fieldwork in 1968 on 
the Mniwakan Oyate Reservation in 
North Dakota, I learned that several of 
the elderly women still kept their family 
postcard pictures carefully protected and 
wrapped in silk scarfs or calico goods. 

Most private postcard pictures of Plains 
Indians were also taken in settings with 
the same props and backgrounds used in 
photographs of their Euro-American 
neighbors. Like sitters seen on commer¬ 
cial but locally issued cards, Plains Indians 
were photographed in the dress they cus¬ 
tomarily wore for everyday or festive 
occasions, and they were posed in keep¬ 
ing with the era's popular styles of formal 
portraiture. 

Besides the work of professional studio 
photographers, amateur snapshots were 
also printed on postcards. Sometimes 
these photographs were taken by visitors 
to the area, but usually they were made 
by neighbors or associates of the Indians, 
such as teachers and missionaries. To a 
great extent these pictures tended to 
depict ordinary aspects of everyday 
Indian life in tne early twentieth centuiy. 
Most of these cards exude a candid and 
unpolished quality. Generally speaking, 
images on private postcards adhered to 
the observer's own associated conception 
of Indian people. Thus, resulting images 
were embedded both in the day-to-day 
experiences of the observer and in the 
daily life of the people pictured. 

Like locally issued postcards, some private 
ones that survive from the early twentieth 
century contain written messages and iden¬ 
tify the subject by name or location. Many 
more of these postcards, however, do not 
have a caption or even a message, which 
suggests tnat their subjects already would 
have been familiar to those who were most 
likely to view and keep the card. For those 
that remain in the possession of descen¬ 
dants, such imagery evokes a special sense 
of meaning and belonging, and provides a 
tangible connection to the past. 6 


Taken as a whole, early postcards of 
Plains Indians display a wide gamut of 
pictorial possibilities, all of which were 
open to different and even contradictory 
readings by those who produced, sold, 
and acquired them. In some interpretive 
perspectives, this diversity might call into 
question the practicality of categorizing 
and then making general conclusions 
about the corpus of Plains Indian pictures 
that appeared on picture postcards before 
1918. From another standpoint, however, 
it is clear that the sorts of pictures printed 
on postcards were neither totally random 
nor relative in their appearance. Outside 
of a few exceptions, their compositions 
adhered to fairly conventionalized formu¬ 
las that varied according to their use and 
the audiences they served. 

At one end of the pictorial spectrum, 
postcards reproduced images as icon and 
spectacles. The appearances of Plains 
Indians were distorted, refigured, objecti¬ 
fied, and sometimes trivialized through 
various processes of visual selection and 
manipulation. In collectible and tourist- 
oriented postcards, Plains Indian figures 
were often decontextualized or recontex¬ 
tualized in the interests of cultural agen¬ 
das far removed from their own life expe¬ 
riences. In the process, highly revered and 
even sacred elements from tribal cultures, 
most notably the war bonnet, were 
appropriated, diminished, and trans¬ 
formed into kitsch or fantasy objects. 

Here, postcard images operated as simu¬ 
lacra, offering mere likenesses of real peo¬ 
ple and objects in a mechanically repro¬ 
duced format whose endless varieties and 
permutations could be replicated for mass 
sale and widespread use. In this form, the 
postcard was clearly a vehicle for out - 
siders to possess vicariously and to colo¬ 
nize symbolically the exotic cultural iden¬ 
tities of Plains Indian people. 

At the other end of the spectrum, post - 
cards held traces of visual memory. They 
served as records and remembrances of 
people, places, and shared experiences. 
Reproduced in small numbers for private 
use or limited public sale, these 



The appearance of Plains Indians in postcard sets destined for national and international audiences was carefully 
orchestrated to recreate familiar understandings of a noble, proud "race" of warriors and chiefs. Curt Teich Archives 
0BH91. 1940. 






cards did not abstract or distance the sub¬ 
jects' appearances, but rather nested and 
contextualized them within the actual lives 
of Plains Indians. In these images, photo¬ 
graphic conventions did not typically set 
Indian subjects apart from their Euro- 
American neighbors. Instead, the pictorial 
content of postcards, especially the style of 
clothing and the activities being undertak¬ 
en by the subjects, often separated the 
two groups in obvious ways. 

Although photographs were manipulated 
and edited before they were printed onto 
postcards, their selection was often subtle 
and identified with interests that were his¬ 
torically specific, not mythic in nature. 
Pictures were sometimes chosen for post¬ 
cards because they were grounded in local 
surroundings, were associated with defi¬ 
nite times and places, or conveyed some 
semblance of fidelity to sights regularly 
witnessed. This does not mean that the 
images were objective or even neutral in 
some naively realistic fashion. Far from 
this, local postcard manufacturers and 
their audiences were just as prone to use 
and abuse photographs to support their 
own agendas in racially demeaning ways. 
Although largely subject to interpretations 
outside the control of those who took or 
posed for the photographs, most locally 
issued postcards remained within pictorial 
confines that allowed for a concrete, per¬ 
sonalized reading of their imagery. 

This all suggests that early postcards with 
Plains Indians subjects were not situated in 
a singular or seamless world of visual 
motifs and set meanings. Although, the 
stereotyped, romanticized, and mystifying 
image of a tipi-dwelling, war-bonneted fig¬ 
ure astride a horse dominated and largely 
defined public discourse, it did not com¬ 
pletely eclipse alternative modes of visual¬ 
ization. In the years from 1898 to 1918, 
when the picture postcard was in its hey¬ 
day, its format served many different pur¬ 
poses and functions. Its ability to accom - 
modate a variety of contexts facilitated 
diverse and at times oppositional styles of 
visualization that roughly conform to the 


H.-29109 



Native Americans often commissioned local studio 
photographers to produce postcards for personal use. 
Subjects were posed in keeping with the era's popu¬ 
lar styles of formal portraiture. Curt Teich Archives 
6 R29101. Ca.1911. 



Dominant styles of posing Native American subjects did not differ much from the ways in which their Euro-American 
neighbors were photographed. Like this image of Blackfoot Indians, subjects faced the camera in the formal, full- 
frontal poses which were popular in this era. Curt Teich Archives V064. Ca. 7906. 


contrast that John Berger makes between 
"public" and "private" photography. 7 
Conventionalized modes of depicting 
Plains Indians shifted when postcard 
iconography moved from the highly 
stereotyped scenes and sights of spectacle 
and mass observation to the more versatile 
but still conventionalized views of actual 
experience and the visions of familiar 
audiences. □ 

© Smithsonian Institution Press. Reprinted with 
permission. This book may be ordered from the 
Smithsonian by calling 1-800-782-4612. 
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Book Review By John R. Stilgoe 

Geary Christraud M and Virginia-Lee 
Webb, Eds., Delivering Views: Distant 
Cultures in Early Postcards , Washington, 

D. C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 

1998. 199 pages; illustrated. ISBN 
1056098-759-6. $55.00 

As bookmarks in some attic-dusty National 
Geographic, as mementos of some 
well-traveled ancestor employed by a 
fledgling multi-national company, as the 
core of extraordinary and yet often 
ignored collections in several United States 
repositories alone, the postcard-from- 
someplace-foreign endures almost as 
cipher, something to be figured out. While 
the authors of Delivering Views call their 
work only a beginning, they go a long way 
into the territory ahead of all scholars 


struggling to interpret what collectors 
already sense. The illustrated postcard 
offers extraordinary portals on the world 
beyond Europe and North America, espe¬ 
cially in the years before World War I. 

Like a child in 1905 faced with an outline 
map of the world, any reviewer can see 
the bare bones of the book instantly. After 
a general, eminently sensible introduction 
about the meanings of postcards follows 
the first chapter, "International Postcards: 
Their History, Production, and Distribution 
(Circa 1895 to 1915)," by Howard 
Woody. Together, the Introduction and 
first chapter offer an immediate and com¬ 
prehensive look at the international post¬ 
card, one that will become obligatory for 
scholars, postcard collectors, ana other 
savants intrigued by international 
ephemera, say trade cards and 
steamship-company brochures. 


Next come five specialized chapters. 
"Souvenirs of Imperialism: World's Fair 
Postcards" by Robert W. Rydell focuses on 
the several levels of intention implicit in 
postcards produced as part of larger pro¬ 
ductions, the fairs themselves. Patricia C. 
Albers' chapter, "Symbols, Souvenirs, and 
Sentiments: Postcard Imagery of Plains 
Indians, 1898-1918," emphasizes a sub¬ 
ject at first seemingly closer to home (for 
United States viewers at least) by demon¬ 
strating the intricacies by which postcards 
made Native Americans alien in their own 
land. Chapter 4 ranges to the Far East, 

Ellen Handy dealing with postcard imagery 
of Japan in a chapter entitled "Japonisme 
and American Postcard Visions of Japan: 
Beauties and Workers, Cherry Blossoms 
and Silkworms." Each of the editors con¬ 
tributes a final chapter. Virginia-Lee Webb 


offers one on Oceania, "Transformed 
Images: Photographers and Postcards in 
the Pacific Islands," and Christaud M. 
Geary focuses on Africa in one called 
"Different Visions? Postcards from Africa 
by European and African Photographers 
and Sponsors." The book includes a bibli¬ 
ography and a listing of photographic 
sources, both substantial and authoritative. 

Together with its sumptuously reproduced 
images, the book appears at first like the 
schoolroom outline map. Almost immedi¬ 
ately, however, the reader discovers the 
subtleties implicit in any decent map, the 
swirls of imperialism and colonialism, 
world marketing and image-making. 
Delivering Views furnishes some very real 
complexities indeed, the complexities any 
1905-era geographer would see behind 
>lroom map. 


the schoof 


While the authors explain who made the 
postcard images, the deeper issue for all of 
them is why. And the why that underlies 
this book is a why all too frequently 
ignored in an era when Hollywood cine¬ 
ma and even computer software are 
exported from the United States in ways 
that shape world understanding of graph¬ 
ics. Why did some images become post¬ 
card images? When Ellen Handy intro¬ 
duces a paragraph by bluntly stating that 
"In addition, these postcards are Japanese 
in subject matter, not in style," she opens 
for the reader distinctions between the 
visual and the musical: "Visual and musi¬ 
cal japonisme followed opposite courses of 
assimilation and dissemination through dif¬ 
ferent forms of high and popular culture." 
Quickly she leads the reader into explo¬ 
rations of the Gilbert and Sullivan musical 
The Mikado, and then into the ram- 
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The postcard collecting craze reached its height from about 1905 to 1913. During this period, postcard stores and exchanges sprang up across the United States. This interior view 
of the Post Card Exchange in Birmingham, Alabama, crowded with shoppers, shows wall-to-wall glass cases Tilled with postcards from around the world. Curt leich Archives A2957 
Ca. 1910. 
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ifications of Japanese postcards being pro¬ 
duced by the Detroit Publishing 
Company, especially those interpreting 
Japanese femininity. As do the other 
authors, Handy makes dear that her 
efforts are only starting points, jumping-off 
places for those willing to ask how 
Japanese-published cards differ from ones 
produced elsewhere. 'They romanticize 
rather than scrutinize an elegant society 
and laud a culture from which Westerners 
might borrow, appropriate, or imperson¬ 
ate elements/' she says of the cards, 
something other authors in the book 
would find hard to say of their subjects. 

Yet cards of Pacific Islanders or Plains 
Indians pose similar questions concerning 
why. As Virginia-Lee Webb points out, 
missionaries found postcard sales impor¬ 
tant sources of revenue, and postcard 
images of Pacific Islanders as "saved" 
merged into earlier images of Oceania as 
paradise. "Photographs of the Pacific 
Islands long endured as postcards and 
formed some of the first images of the 
Pacific seen by Westerners," Webb con - 
eludes. In a way that dovetails with schol¬ 
arly work like Bernard Smith's European 
Vision and the South Pacific and with the 
most casual interpretation of films like 
South Pacific and old television shows like 
Gilligan's islandi, Webb's chapter opens not 
so much on how contemporary Americans 
know certain things about Oceania, but 
why they know. 

Nonetheless, as Robert W. Rydell con¬ 
cludes at the end of his chapter on 
world's fair postcards, however much 
postcard views derived from efforts at 
"cultural and political control stemming 
from efforts to build empires around the 
globe," in the end "the intentions of the 
manufacturers of power and culture — 
then as now — were imperfectly real¬ 
ized." Over and over, the authors stress 
that whatever the intended message of 
the view, other messages can be teased 
from the images. 

As with any book of this sort, any review¬ 
er immediately suggests more of the same 
quality chapters. Certainly Latin America 
deserves extended treatment, if only 
because colonialism came earlier there 
than elsewhere. And too, the title of the 
book misleads, if only gently. Many of the 
authors focus on portraits, not the land - 
scapes implicit in the word views, and 
one wonders if views of mines, harbor 
facilities, railheads, and other technologi¬ 
cal wonders might not advance argu¬ 
ments here derived almost too often from 
views of people. In an era when multicul- 
turalism all too frequently designates the 
tracing of differences, especially differ¬ 
ences in power levels, among peoples, 
the world-wide embrace of heavy tech¬ 
nology near the dose of the nineteenth 
century raises critically important ques¬ 
tions about the technology of the post¬ 
card itself, something Howard Woody 
8 deals with in his chapter, and about the 



Ellen Handy's chapter in Delivering Views deals with 
postcard imagery of Japan. She slates that the greatest 
problem with studying Japanese postcards is the lack 
of information about the images and about produc¬ 
tion, marketing and distribution of the cards. Curt 
Teich Archives WOF. Date unknown. 

ways in which technology formed a com¬ 
mon ground. Ellen Handy admits that the 
Burdick Collection postcards she analyzes 
"afford an extremely circumscribed view 
of that field of inquiry," and her admis¬ 
sion demands careful reflection. However 
important the Japanese silk-workers in 
one reproduced card, this reviewer finds 
himself wondering about the modem, 
truss-roofed structure in which the 
women work, and the belt-driven 
machinery surrounding them. Did 
American textile workers have such 
clean, well-lit, smoothly powered facto¬ 
ries in the 1910s? Such questions arise 
only because the book is a strong one, 
and its authors leave the reader Roping 
for more. □ 


Author of many books, John R. Stilgoe is 
Orchard Professor of Visual & 
Environmental Studies at Harvard 
University, where for twenty-five years he 
has used period postcards in his classes. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from the 
Teich Archives' computer index may be 
searched for topics related to this article; 

ETHNIC GROUPS/Caribbean 
ETHNIC GROUPS/Japanese 
ETHNIC GROUPS/Melanesia 
ETHNIC CROUPS/Other 
ETHNIC GROUPS/Polynesian 

NATIVE AMERICANS/See page 6 
STORES/Postcard 


Thank you to all 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Museum 
thank all members for their support of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives. The Teich 
Archives is the largest public collection of 
postcards and related materials in the 
United States. Member's contributions aid 
in the ongoing effort to preserve the post¬ 
cards by providing the proper storage for 
new materials that are accepted into the 
permanent collection. We would like to 
especially thank the following: 

New Members 

Walter Brieschke 
Nancy R. Campbell 
Gayle Floyd 
Mavis Jackson 

Alex and Dolores Juskowicz 
Elizabeth Keepper 
Rod Kennedy, Jr. 

William J. Lee 
Jerome Pohlen 
Christine Priller 
Anne-Marie St. Germaine 
Joe Woosley, Sr. 

Family Plus 

Frank A. Jocius 
Frederic Sharf 

Sustaining 

Henry Feldman 
Kathleen Orea Sweeney 

Benefactor 

Steve Izenour, Venturi Scott Brown 
and Associates 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer and 
author Susan Brown Nicholson, will grow 
into an endowment from which the Teich 
Archives can extract funds to make pur¬ 
chases of postcards and related materials 
for the collections. Donations to the fund 
begin at $100. 

For more information about membership 
opportunities or the Century Club 
Memorial Acquisition Fund, please call 
(847) 526-8638. □ 
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^Splendors of ^ 
Ancient Egypt 

March 17- 28, 2000 


Journey to Egypt on an exclusively 
designed museum tour. Sail down 
the Nile as the Pharaohs did, 
exploring the haunting splendor of 
the world's most vivid ancient civ¬ 
ilization. Experience the timeless 
majesty of Egypt's monuments. 

Book early - this unique tour will 
fill quickly. The tour will be escort¬ 
ed by the Lake County Museum's 
Director, Janet Gallimore. For a 
l^rochure, call 847-526-7878. □ fj 





Teich Archives 
Receives Major 
Funding 

On June 18, 1999 the Curt Teich 
Foundation donated $500,000 to the 
Lake County Museum to serve as an 
endowment for the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives. This recent contribution 
represents the remaining value of the 
Foundation, and marks it final donation. 

The Teich Foundation has supported the 
Teich Archives since the Archives was 
founded in 1982. In that seventeen years, 
over three quarters of a million dollars 
have been donated by the Foundation for 
the purpose of maintaining the Archives. 
This year's final contribution brings the 
total to over $1.25 million. 

Ralph Teich, youngest son of Curt Teich, 
Sr. founder of the Teich Company, is 
credited with bringing the Teich Archives 
into public hands and with ensuring that 
the Teich Foundation would give its all to 
support the effort. His vision and perse¬ 
verance have brought into being a 
national treasure, and given it the kind of 
financial support necessary to make it 
publicly accessible. Today thousands of 
people use the Archives every year - for 
research, family history, commercial 
enterprise, and just for fun. 

Teich Foundation president, the late 
Roger Eklund, also gave seventeen years 
of diligent guidance and support in build¬ 
ing the Foundation's funds. 

Annual interest from the new endow¬ 
ment, called the Ralph D. Teich 
Endowment Fund, will be used to sup¬ 
port the general operation of the Teich 
Archives. The Archives also depends on 
the Friends of the Lake County Museum 
membership for operational support. 

Also in June, the Museum received 
a $100,000 grant from the Illinois 


Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs for the new Bringing 
the World Home exhibition, showcasing 
the Teich Archives and the history and 
significance of postcards. The Museum 
was one of fifteen institutions statewide 
to receive funding this year through the 
Department's Tourism Attraction 
Development Grant Program. 

The Program is designed to help improve 
existing tourism attractions or develop 
new ones. Because it will be the only 
permanent exhibition of its kind in the 
nation, Bringing the World Home will 
draw visitors from all around the country 
and the world when it opens in spring 
2000. □ 


You Can Help 

The exhibits for the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives will be the largest public 
exhibit of postcards in tne United 
States. A Capital Campaign is in place 
to raise the balance of the money need¬ 
ed to design and build them. 

Twelve thousand dollars was received 
for the exhibit campaign from the 
International Postcard Association (IPA). 
When the I PA was dissolved in 1996, 
the 450 members were polled and an 
agreement was reached to make this 
major donation to the Teich Archives for 
the new postcard exhibits. 

A 40,000 grant from the Illinois 
Department of Tourism was also given 
to support building these exhibits. The 
Tourism Department sees the exhibits as 
a draw for travelers, being the only 
exhibits of their kind in the country, as 
well as highlighting the Teich Archives, 
which is internationally known. 

Any contribution, large or small , is 
greatly appreciated. If you have ques¬ 
tions or comments about the exhibits, 
call Katherine Hamilton-Smith at 847- 
526-8638. To support the Postcard 
Exhibits Campaign with a donation, 
please use the enclosed form. 


"A Night on the Nile" 

Benefit Gala and Auction 

The Friends of the Lake County Museum proudly announce a 
special event — Saturday, September 18, 1999, the First Annual 
Benefit Gala, "A Night on the Nile." We invite you to join us as 
we dine under the Egyptian sky and dance along the River Nile. 
You may even be the lucky winner of a trip to Egypt! Proceeds 
from the Gala will support the Museum's exciting new exhibits 
opening in spring 2000. Tickets are $100 per person and are 
available by calling the Museum at 847-526-7878. Don't miss 
this spectacular social evening. □ 


Notes From the 
Research Desk 

By Debra Gust, Staff Researcher 

For the entrepreneur working on product 
development, the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives is often a "one stop shopping 
spot" for visual images. This was the case 
when Jane Goodrich and James Van 
Pern is of Saturn Press visited the Teich 
Archives last summer. Saturn Press, locat¬ 
ed in Swan's Island, Maine, is a producer 
of fine letterpress greeting cards and 
papers reminiscent of early twentieth 
century styles and themes. 

Americana Greetings 

Jane and James were looking for inspira¬ 
tion for a new line of nostalgic greeting 
cards which would use linen postcards to 
state their central theme. Throughout the 
week of their visit they poured over 
album after album of linen cards, making 
preliminary selections. (They were excel¬ 
lent "house guests" too, bringing ice 
cream treats for the entire staff!) After 
returning to Swan's Island and looking 
over their cache of images, Jane and 
James made fourteen final selections. 

These selections included postcards of 
two rocking chairs on a dock at Wolf 
Lake, the Pelican Diner, Red Bird 
Stadium, Wigwam Village #2, and the 
Brontosaurus in Rapid City, South 
Dakota. A new line of handmade greet¬ 
ing cards called "Yesterday's News" was 
created from these images. 

"Yesterday's News" greeting cards are 
charming collages featuring a postcard 
image and other paper ephemera and 
trinkets artfully arranged to suggest certain 
themes. Night View Redhird Stadium 
includes a ticket stub and popcorn bag; 
Squaw Mox features a photo of a souvenir 
stand, a swatch of ribbon with a Native 
American motif, and a shiny gold totem 
pole charm. These handsome cards are 
fast becoming one more successful line in 
Saturn Press' family of fine products. 

Magnet Mania 

The ubiquitous refrigerator magnet—next 
to a postcard it's the simplest souvenir 
solution. Magnets come in all shapes, col¬ 
ors, sizes, and motifs. The competition is 
stiff so the magnet producer has to come 
up with an eye-catching design. What 
could be more colorful and fun than the 
vintage large letter designs produced by 
the Curt Teich Company? Hundreds of 
cities and towns across America are rep¬ 
resented in these exciting postcards. Using 
these images as a design resource, Morris 
Magnets of Redmond, Washington added 
an entire line of Large Letter die-cut 
images to their popular souvenir magnet 
collection. 

Not your average, run-of the mill prod¬ 
uct, Morris Magnets feature Large Letter 
postcard copies backed with magnet 
sheets and covered with one quarter 9 






"Yesterday's News"greeting cards, produced by Saturn Press on Swan's Island in Maine, are charming collages featuring postcard images from the Teich Archives along with other 
paper ephemera and trinkets artfully arranged to create a theme. 


inch of acrylic plastic. These quality mag¬ 
nets send "Greetings From" one end of 
this great country to the other. Colorful 
and evocative of a time gone by, these 
nostalgic postcard-inspired magnets make 
nifty souvenirs. 

Road Trippin' 

For the last few years Maureen 
Geoghegan and Annice Tatken of Hit the 
Road, Inc. have used Large Letter images 
from the Teich Archives for their Route 66 
Legends T-shirt series. These unique post¬ 
card images, all in glorious color, are 
reproduced onto T-shirts and the result is 
the perfect attire for a road trip. 

If you're thinking about taking that road 
trip, you should probably stop by their 
newest endeavor, Hit the Road, a road 
trip travel store at 3658 N. Southport 
Avenue in Chicago, "just six miles north 
of Route 66 and a couple of homeruns 
west of Wrigley Field." Practical yet 
whimsical, the store offers road trip 
resources (mainstream and independently 
published books and guides, maps , mag¬ 
azines, videos, travel, and auto acces¬ 
sories, car games, and toys) and road- 
themed gifts (souvenirs, vintage petro- 
liana, and advertising signs, travel jour¬ 
nals, jewelry, and home accessories). 
Whether you are an armchair traveler or 
you like to be in the driver's seat, you'll 
find something special to fulfill your road 
trip needs. 


an ever changing gallery showcasing work 
by notable artists and photographers who 
have been inspired by their travels. Lake 
County artist, Cindi Sartain, a past winner 
of the Postcard Art Competition/ 
Exhibition, is one of the featured artists. 

A shopping trip to Hit the Road is a real 
experience, Playing on its Americana high¬ 
way theme, the shop boasts a boomerang 
Formica-topped sales counter that looks 
like it came right out of an original road¬ 
side diner, and a floor graphic that lets you 
know "You Are Here." Merchandise is dis¬ 
played with a postcard which tells the 
product's background, attributes and 
price, via a "spend limit" sign. 


So, if you are passing through Chicago, 
stop by and visit this destination shopping 
experience and load up on all the 
acoutrements for a great adventure. For 
the electronic road tripper, log onto their 
website and let your fingers do the walk¬ 
ing. Hit the Road will be on-line starting 
May 1999 at www.roadtripstore.com. 

Whether it's the timeless quality or the 
feeling of nostalgia the postcard evokes, 
America's love for this visual icon is going 
strong after one hundred years. No won¬ 
der the American picture postcard is still 
an inspiration for all kinds of creative 
entrepreneurs. □ 



An added attraction of this roadside 
10 establishment is "Views from the Road," 


Morris Magnets of Redmond, Washington has added an entire line of full-color Large Letter die-cut images to their 
popular souvenir magnet collection using postcards from the Teich Archives. The Curt Teich Company was known for 
the beautiful colors used in their Large Letter postcards. 
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INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed "booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Lipman, Elinor. The Inn at Lake 
Devine. New York: Vintage Books, 
1998. 253 pages. ISBN 0-679- 
45693-7. 


It's 1962 and all across America bar¬ 
riers are collapsing. But when 
Natalie Marx's mother inquires 
about accommodations in Vermont, 
she gets the following reply, "The Inn 
at Lake Devine is a family-owned 
resort, which has been in continuous 
operation since 1922. Our guests 
who feel most comfortable here, and 
return year after year, are Gentiles/' 

For twelve-year-old Natalie, who has 
a stubborn sense of justice, these 
words were not a rebuff, but a chal¬ 
lenge. Natalie hadn't known, until 
that moment, that she had a sur¬ 
name thal was recognizably Jewish, 
or that people named Marx would 
be unwelcome somewhere in the 
United States because of it. 

In The Inn at Lake Devine , Elinor 
Lipman charts her heroine's fixation 
with a small bastion of genteel anti- 
Semitism, a fixation thal will have 
unexpected consequences on her 
romantic life. Natalie tries to enter 
the world that has excluded her — 
and succeeds through the slightest of 
accidents. 

The cover of Elinor Lipman's new 
novel features a Teich Archives post¬ 
card of a lake from the "perfect" 

New England mountain resort. 

□ Todd S. Purdam, "The Street Where 
They Lived," Vanity Fair (April 1999) 
192-216. 


Once known as Benjamin Kubelsky, Jack Benny was bom and raised in Lake County before becoming a celebrity 
and moving lo this residence in Beverly Hills. He frequently mentioned his hometown of Waukegan Illinois on his 
television show. Curt Teich Archives 7CK1725. 1957. 


Vanity Fair magazine used this postcard view of the home of Desi Arnez and Lucille Ball , Beverly Hills, California, in 
an article on Roxbury Drive where many celebrities once Jived. Curt Teich Archives 7C.K172. 1957. 


Lucille Ball handed oul candy on 
Halloween at No. 1000, Jimmy 
Stewart grew sweel corn at No. 918, 
and at No. 1019 Rosemary Clooney 
and jose Ferrer's kids sold lemonade 
to passing lourisls. These luminaries, 
along with Jack Benny, Ira Gershwin, 
and Oscar Levant made Roxbury 
Drive the starriest street in Beverly 
Hills — and a true American neigh¬ 
borhood. 


Today, many of Hollywood's biggest 
stars live in gated communities or on 
private streets without sidewalks in 
Pacific Palisades, with security cam¬ 
eras and bodyguards and phalanxes 
of functionaries to fend off stray fans 
and stalkers. Roxbury Drive wasn't 
like that at all. "How friendly people 
were," remembers Jack Benny, "and 
how open everything was." People 
left their doors unlocked, and the 
worst worry was being stopped, as 
Clooney and Ferrer once were, for 
violating the Beverly Hills curfew by 
walking home from a party at the 
Bennys without I.D. 


In an extensive and anecdote-filled 
essay, Todd Purdam tells the story of 
Roxbury Drive and of a less fearful, 
more open Hollywood of fifty years 
ago. Teich Archives postcards of the 
homes of Jack Benny, Lucy and Desi 
Arnez, and Jimmy Stewart visually 
introduce the article. 


□ Re my, Richard C. United States 
Government: Democracy in Action. 
Westerville, Ohio: McGraw-Hill, 
1999. 898 pages, illustrated. ISBN 0- 
02-822071-4. 


United States Government: 
Democracy in Action is a high school 
government text book, which touch¬ 
es on the foundations of American 
government, the branches of govern¬ 
ment in the United States, as well as 
public policy, local and state govern¬ 
ment, and political systems around 
the world. A Teich Archives postcard 
of Route 66 is used on page 601 in a 
section on federal funding of 
American road systems. □ 
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ARCHIVES 


The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 526-8638. 


The Curt Teich Company operated In Chicago 
from 1898 to 1974 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items, The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 76 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, includ¬ 
ing most of the original photographic layout 
work. In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource and to 
research ana analyze the importance postcard 
views have for understanding the history of 
the twentieth century. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Museum: Curt Teich Postcard Archives, which 
is a section of the Lake County Forest 
Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submis¬ 
sion of articles are available upon request by 
writing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Museum, Curt Teich Archives, Wauconda, IL 
60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on man¬ 
uscripts will lx? rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake 
County Museum. The Lake County Museum 
is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
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